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The Spring Garden. 

CORRESPONDENT writes that our leader on this 
subject, published three weeks ago, has strength- 

ened his purpose, already formed, to make a more elabo- 
rate preparation for early flowers in years to come, and he 
asks for assistance in the way of more detailed instruction. 
If we are to infer from this request that our correspondent. 
wants a definite plan for planting, we shall be compelled 
to disappoint him. Plans cannot be cut like ready-made 
garments and kept in assorted sizes that are guaranteed to 
fit any piece of land. One who designs a garden must not 
only know the shape and contour of the place, but he 
must know what is beyond its boundaries, what ought to 
be planted out of sight and what prospects can be made 
more pleasing by an appropriate frame of foliage and fore- 
ground treatment. No one can give even a satisfactory 
list of plants for any place unless he knows particu- 
lars as to its soil, drainage and general aspect. Occa- 
sionally some plan of an imaginary place will contain 
points of suggestion which may help to solve one of the 
hundred problems which are always encountered in such 
work, but a plan for a paper lot—that is, for a mere outline 
map of given shape, with no indication as to the character 
of its surface or surroundings—is worth nothing. A plan 
must be adapted to special features if it illustrates any prin- 
ciple which is of general application. Theartist who marks 
out an acre and then fills it in so that it will look neat and 
trim on the map gives nothing of value. The designer who 
makes a good planting plan of a real acre, and explains why 
he places each shrub and tree and herb in a given situation 
to meet the special requirements of that particular place, 
will furnish nothing which can be absolutely reproduced 
anywhere else, because every attempt at servile imitation 
will be worse than a parody on a good original; but he 
will at least show the kind of problems which must be solved, 
and he can give some idea of the way in which a genuine 
artist attacks his work. We gave, in the article alluded to 
at the outset, in a very general way, the strong features of 
one effective garden, but we did not expect that it would 
serve any better purpose than to furnish some one a hint 
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which might help him in studying his own particular 
place. 

In a spring garden of any size early-flowering shrubs are 
indispensable. But here again a mere catalogue of those 
which bloom in April and May, for example, is really worth 
little. What the planter needs to know is not only that 
they flower at a given time, but how large they grow, what 
shape they assume, whether their branches strive upward, 
spread out broadly, or arch to the turf. He must be 
familiar with the character of their foliage, to know how they 
will compose with other shrubs; he must know whether 
they will thrive in partial shade, whether they will need 
full sunlight, and a hundred other things which can only 
be acquired by long personal acquaintance. There is 
hardly ashrub in cultivation which has not been carefully 
described in GarpEN AND Forest, and many of them have 
been figured. Their relative value and their use for partic- 
ular purposes and positions have been carefully sét forth, 
and if we should repeat here what we have already 
written about them this article would expand into a large 
volume. 

The same may be said, in a general way, of spring-flower- 
ing herbaceous plants, so thai a detailed description of them 
and their cultivation would be practically a treatise on the en- 
tire art of gardening. Of course, this is not written for the 
purpose of discouraging any one. We only mean to say 
that gardening, at its best, is one of the fine arts; no rule 
of thumb for designing and planting even asmall place can 
be laid down. The real fascination of gardening arises 
from this truth. Any one who begins to study the subject 
will find it constantly opening new avenues of interest in 
which are found perennial pleasures. These pleasures are. 
fresh every day, and the delights of watching and waiting 
and hoping will prove quite as refined and absorbing as 
those which the planter will enjoy in the ultimate realization 
of his best work, and the flowering of his plants will beonly 
the culmination of a pleasure that he has felt for months 
in anticipation as he has watched the growth of his shrub- 
bery and the development of his seedlings. 

Of course, flowers which delight us in the spring all 
make their preparation for bloominga year before. The buds 
on the early-flowering Heaths and Daphnes, Cornelian Cher- 
ries and Andromedas, Honeysuckles and Spirzas, Prim- 
roses and Lilacs, Kalmias and Rhododendrons, are all 
formed during the summer, and are carried through the 
winter wrapped up in warm coverings to open the next year. 
Herbaceous plants store up food in fleshy roots, corms, 
bulbs and tubers ready to be transformed into beautiful 
flowers under the genial conditions of the following spring. 
It is none too early, therefore, to begin preparation for a 
spring garden now. If the work is intelligently prosecuted 
a very admirable result can be made for next year, but 
many things will become better with age, and the garden 
will grow more beautiful with each succeeding year. Many 
hardy plants can be raised from seed, as, for example, Ice- 
land Poppies, Aquilegias, Spring Adonis, Primulas, Aubrie- 
tias, Rock Cress, Larkspur, Daisies (Bellis), Candytuft and 
Lupin. These will require constant care, but where one 
has a good gardener, or is prepared to give personal atten- 
tion to them, much pleasure and instruction is to be had 
from watching their growth. And yet, where only a few 
of these are needed, time and labor will be economized by 
buying a few of the plants now or in the fall. The seeds 
of some perennials germinate so slowly, and they need so 
much special attention, that beginners would do well to 
get the plants or bulbs. Our dealers in hardy plants have 
of late years offered these in great abundance and variety, 
and the most beautiful and effective ones can all be had at 
reasonable prices. One who knows where Blood-root, 
Dog-tooth Violets, Houstonia, Cypripediums, Mertensia, or 
Solomon’s Seal, are growing wild, can easily collect a sup- 
ply of any of these and of other plants from their natural 
haunts, the best time for lifting usually being after the 
foliage has begun to brown. 

So great a proportion of early-flowering herbaceous 
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plants have bulbous roots that a large garden could be 
made beautiful with these alone. The cultivation of ordi- 
nary Dutch bulbs presents no difficulties, and every leading 
seedsman in the country can furnish a good selection. But 
as soon as one begins to take a special interest in plants he 
will long for something besides the standard and staple 
sorts, and a good beginning of a most interesting collection 
can be made with a modest outlay of money. Besides the 
regulation Tulips, for example, the planter will certainly 
want some of the so-called botanical Tulips, or species 
which have not been modified by cultivation. Mr. Orpet 
mentions some of these on another page of this issue, and 
the catalogues of foreign houses contain, perhaps, fifty, 
most of which will continue and multiply from year to year. 
Among the Narcissi there are probably a dozen leading sec- 
tions, and these are broken into subsections, each of them 
containing numerous named varieties. Besides the standard 
varieties of Fritillaries, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, 
Scillas, Ornithogalums and many more, an almost endless 
number of species can be had, and every year brings its 
new discoveries and introductions, and this opens up pos- 
sibilities for life-long study and enjoyment. Many of these 
bulbs cannot be found in stock in this country, and the 
best plan for a beginner is to make out his list and ask 
the American seedsman with whom he deals to import 
them for him. Nospring garden will be satisfactory with- 
-out some of the early Irises about which Mr. Gerard has 
written so much in these columns, but which are practi- 
cally unknown to any extent in this country. And then 
there are possibilities with the plants from the Pacific coast, 
which growers like Mr. Horsfordaretesting every year. Spe- 
. cial cultivation will be required for different species if they 
are to be had at their best, and we can only say here that 
the well-indexed volumes of GaRDEN anpD Forest give much 
expert counsel for beginners, and cultural directions for the 
different seasons appear in every issue. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add here that a great many spring-flowering 
plants will develop into their best forms in a well-made 
rock-garden. Asa rule, the earliest flowers will be found 
in light, well-drained soil and sheltered from cold winds, 
so that they will respond to the very first warmth of the 
spring sun, and the bloom of the same varieties will be 
prolonged if some of them are planted in positions where 
the ground will keep frozen longer and where they will not 
be wakened up from their winter sleep so early. 


Forest-fires—How to Stop Them. 


HE following short and pithy paper was contributed 
to the late meeting of the Forestry Associations by 

Mr. H. B. Ayres: 
The best way to stop them is to prevent them, and we can- 
not prevent them until the people appreciate the damage 


they do. Americans, the imported ones as well as the abo- 
rigines, do not make an effort unless they see some reason for 
it; and while our fire-wardens report thousands of acres 
burned over, but ‘‘ no damage done,” why stop the fires ? 

If we could but know the full effect of forest and prairie fires, 
and multiply their effect by their extent ie should be done), 
we would all rush out and stop them as if they were approach- 
ing our own houses; for they are just as truly burning up our 
property and the very resources of the country. The techni- 
cal details of the injurious effects of these fires I am not pre- 
pared to enter into; but the value of the merchantable mate- 
rial destroyed is but a very small'fraction of the damage done 
by them. While this subject is so slightly appreciated by most 
rf the people, and, perhaps, too lightly by all of us, I venture 
the hope that future generations will understand these myste- 
ries better, and may think, with some gratitude, of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and its battle with the dragon. 

How stop fires? First, oe every person with a deeper 
love for his country. Second, teach him the proper use of fire 
by open | the danger of its misuse : Light a match on horse- 
back and let it fall upon dry Pine-needles. Throw a cigar- 
stump among dry leaves or turf. Fire a gun so the combusti- 
ble wad will strike some dry Maple-punk. Start a:camp-fire 
against a tree, an old log or upon peaty greene. throw several 
pailfuls of water upon it, leave it, and then bring your pupil 
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back a week afterward to see mile after mile of blackened for. 
est and hear the roar and crackle of his little camp-fire as tree 
after tree falls before it. Take him into the unburned fores, 
and show him the millions upon millions of little seedlings de. 
voting their plant-lives to man’s service. Then by the touch 
of brimstone consign this host of friends to the flames. 

By this time he will be prepared to take a hearty interest jn 
stopping fires, and will speak to those he meets of the dam 
they do. He will go into the woods and study these fires ag 
they burn. He will soon see that a foot-path, a brook, g 
stretch of lowland often stops a fire. This will naturally leag 
him to make trails and bridle-paths and roads through his for. 
est, especially parallel to streams, thus forming a double bar. 
rier and securing access to water where most effective, | 
may often be advisable to remove combustible material from 
between the trail and the brook or from other strips of ground— 
safety strips. He will probably establish lookout stations on 
hill-tops or build towers above the trees, and may even haye 
these stations connected by telephone where there is special 
danger. If the forest be unusually dry and full of such ip. 
flammable material as to make a rushing fire imminent, he 
will patrol his forest on the bridle-paths and will keep close 
watch on every party that enters his territory, seeing especially 
that their camp-fires are extinguished when the party moves, 

Further than these few suggestive remarks I do not know 
what more to say about stopping fires. The sum of the mat. 
ter is that legislation is ineffective unless supported by the sen. 
timents and the acts of the people. The people must be con. 
verted (at so much a head, if necessary); then, when the 
movement becomes popular, the warden can apply himself 
directly to the firés, studying—not fires in general, but the spe- 
cific fires of his Sontag | if as intelligent and faithful as the 
average American woodsman he will quickly find a way to 
stop them if the means are at command, 


Notes of Mexican Travel.—IX. 
SAN MARCOS AND THE VOLCANO OF COLIMA. 


ROM Zapotlan to the great sugar plantation, the 
Hacienda of San Marco is some forty miles as the 
trailruns. This leads through the lava beds, a rocky tract 
of frightful character, whose meagre, heated soil offers 
congenial conditions for Aralia pubescens, Acacia pen- 
natula, Lysoloma Acapulcensis, Gnazuma ulmifolia, Stem- 
madenia bignonizflora, Bombax Palmeri, and half a dozen 
species of Bursera—lancifolia, graveolens, Palmeri, bipin- 
nata, fagarioides and Pringlei. Next it threads, over sandy 
soil, a forest of Pine which flanks the Nevado on the east, 
in its way winding around deep ravines and over dividing 
ridges, and crossing midway the barranca of Atenquique, 
a barranca 600 feet deep and one-fourth of a mile wide, 
whose sides in places rise perpendicular nearly to the top. 
Then, leaving the forest, it descends into the more open 
river cafion at Patinar, but soon climbs out again to pass 
over high open ridges, and finally crosses the barranca of 
Beltran, on whose southern bank gentle slopes, a mile or 
two broad, are occupied by the cane-fields of San Marcos. 
The barranca of Beltran comes down from between the 
Nevado and Volcano ten miles to the west ; ‘and near the 
place of crossing discharges its stream into the river which 
flows south from Patinar through a deep but broad cajion 
at the foot of the cane-fields. This barranca is quite as 
deep a chasm as that of Atenquique, and even narrower. 
On its steep walls hangs in numerous folds the trail either 
paved with smooth cobblestones or hewn from the solid 
rock. A low wall of masonry is raised along its outer edge 
to prevent the animals falling off; but as the traveler for 
the first time looks over it from the back of his slipping 
mule on to the tree-tops and house-tops far befow, his head 
becomes giddy and he prefers todismount. This barranca 
did not yield me many species, since its precipitous wall 
presents but scanty foothold for plants, and its narrow floor 
is swept at seasons by mountain torrents. 

As we ascend to the hacienda by a long lane through 
cane-fields, the grand house of the proprietor, with its heavy 
walls, its towers and its colonnades, perched on a rock high 
above the sugar-mills and the ample quarters, presents 
much the appearance of a feudal castle. Out of the Pine 
forests in the background looms the vast naked form of the 
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yolcano. Upon my presenting to the proprietor a letter 
from my host in Zapotlan, a room was hospitably placed at 
my disposal, while I should explore the neighboring bar- 
rancas and mountains. ; 

My first attempt to find the volcano was unsuccessful. 
Among forests and foot-hills at its base ‘I fell in with two 
Indians, who led me across Beltran, and put me into a 
faint trail, which they seemed to think led to the volcano. 
[climbed for three hours, and ever the trail grew fainter, 
and ever there yawned between me and the volcano the 
impassable barranca, till I found myself in dense thickets 
of Ceanothus azureus, near the summit of a mountain spur. 
| was on the Nevado again. Seven hours I clambered 
over that mountain-side without water and in the heat of 
June, yet found absolutely nothing to collect, nor saw 
vestiges of many plants which were to spring up later. 

On the following morning at daybreak I was leaving the 
hacienda with an Indian charged to show me the right 
trail. By nine o’clock I was breasting the steep slope, 
first up through heavy forests, then up through more open 
deer parks, where I started up a herd of deer, then up along 
the narrow crests of ascending ridges, till finally at one 
o'clock I stood on an open height close beside the upper 
cone of the volcano. On the one hand were the upper 
slopes of the Nevado, verdant with springing grass and 
scattered groves of Pine, gilded by the tropic sunlight, and 
lying serene and silent ; on the other, in extreme contrast, 
lay a scene of desolation and death. Apparently not more 
than half a mile away, beyond a field of naked rocks sown 
in wildest confusion, among which no indications of life 
appeared, rose the huge volcano, ashen gray in color. 
From various vents among the ledges near the summit 
smoke was issuing, and about the vents could be seen de- 
posits of sulphur. As I closely scanned the volcano at so 
short a distance, it seemed entirely practicable to climb in 
safety to its very top. But time was lacking, and witnesses, 
sol turned homeward. 

On the topmost ridges were found several individuals of 
a Yucca strange to me, and not yet in flower. Its stem 
was simple, a foot thick, four to six feet in height, and 
crowned with numerous leaves two feet long, and a widely 
and numerously branching panicle, ten or fifteen feet high. 
Here was collected Valeriana subincisa,*with soft, woody 
stems six to fifteen feet long, reclining on shrubs, etc. 
Ribes Jorullensis, forming thickets ten to fifteen feet high, 
was abundantly fruiting. To appease thirst I ate freely of 
the black berries, which were not unpalatable, but within 
three hours bitterly repented having done so, for they 
proved a swift and violent purgative. An hour after night- 
fall 1 entered through the portal of the hacienda, pleased to 
be able to testify, against the admonitions given me in the 
morning, that it was really possible for one to reach the 
volcano and return on the same day. 

San Marcos yielded me a mule-load of plants; and in its 
deep, wet glens were seen a number of strange Ferns and 
other interesting plants, which would not be ready for the 
press till autumn. The heat and increasing rains rendered 
itinexpedient to go further down into the hot lands ; so I 
returned to Zapotlan, and soon after pushed back through 
deepening mire to Guadalajara, and the plants claiming 
attention there. 


TEQUILA. 


As has already been explained, the course of vegetation 
in Jalisco reaches its height during September. All through 
the winter months the collector will meet with a few plants 
in flower. These are chiefly ligneous species, either deni- 
zens of mountain-forests or of the warm seclusion of bar- 
tancas and of the warmer coast regions. A succession of 
these extend their flowering season into April and May, the 
driest and hottest period of the year; and to their number 
are added not a few perennial herbs, mostly with tuberous 
toots—herbs which have the strange habit of shooting up 
and flowering out of soil hard-baked and dry as dust. 
Other perennials, more numerous, spring out of the warm 
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earth under the influence of the earliest scattering showers } 
and by the time the soil is well moistened and softened by 
increasing rains all the annuals are vegetating apace. 
Thus, in Jalisco’s calendar of seasons, July is the vernal 
month, and midsummer falls in September. 

At this time of teeming blooms I was following up in the 
barranca near Guadalajara clews to several plants greatly 
desired for my distribution, when it became apparent that 
in this uppermost barranca I was working about their outs 
posts, or near the limit of their range, therefore I lost no 
time in moving farther down the River Santiago to Tequila, 
some forty miles distant, and near the centre of its won- 
derful barranca system. Dr. Palmer in 1886 had found this 
district proportionally richer in new species than any other, 
and I, too, had also spent ten days there to good advan- 
tage earlier in the summer. Here, now, for a month from 
the 21st of September, the best month of the year for a bot- 
anist, I found myself surrounded by so many intergsting 
plants that the most incessant activity was necessary to se- 
cure my complement of specimens of all. 

The town of Tequila is on the line of travel between 
Guadalajara and the seaport of San Blas. It is famous as 
the centre of the manufacture of the liquor called Vino de 
Tequila, or simply Tequila, a strongly alcoholic liquor, 
which is distilled from the roasted crowns of a species of 
Agave, or Maguey, the plantations of which occupy nearly 
all the arable land for miles around the town, giving to the 
landscape a bluish-green color. Tequila lies at the north- 
west base of a forest-covered mountain, nearly 9,000 feet 
high. This Sierra de Tequila is dominated by a pyramid 
of naked rock, which rises in a singular manner out of a 
great gulf near the summit, and is nearly encircled by a 
wooded crest scarcely less elevated than itself. West of 
the town, and some five hundred feet higher, is an uneven 
mesa, whose scarped verge frowns over the town, the cliffs 
and their talus offering shelter to woody growths. A mile 
or two north of the town the undulating maguey fields end 
abruptly, and the surface drops into a vast abyss fifteen 
hundred feet deep, the barranca of Tequila. Its semicircle 
of precipitous rock is two or three miles in extent. From 
the foot of the cliffs, slopes, partly covered with plantations 
of Agaves and tropical fruits and partly in a state of nature, 
sweep down to the bottom of the barranca and away 
through a few miles to the wide and open cafion of the 
great river. Beyond the river wild, rugged slopes rise, with 
alternating scarp and glade, to a height of 3,000 to 4,000 
feet, an expanse of utmost grandeur tinted with rich and 
varied hues. Out of the barranca ledges, here and there, 
streams of tepid water burst in many-eyed fountains and 
unite in the bottom to form a raging river. In the depths 
of the barranca, surrounded by its gardens and Orange- 
orchards, and with its white pavilions and colonnades half 
hidden from view by tall Mango-trees, is situated the 
Hacienda de Portrero. Itis connected with thetown only by 
slender and rocky trails. In this great barranca of Tequila 
the expectations which brought me from Guadalajara were 
more than realized, for the shaded bases of its cliffs yielded 
many species not before seen by me. 

Pre-eminent for beauty among the plants found in the 
Tequila region was the new Tephrosia macrantha (see fig. 32, 
p. 175), a shrub six to ten feet tall, which bears at the end of 
its branches, in diffuse panicles a foot in length, flowers 
shaded purple and white, which are in the way of Sweet 
Peas and nearly as large. For weeks it lights up the thickets 
of hill-side ravines with masses of pleasing color. 

- Charlotte, Vt. C. G. Pringle. 


A house and grounds to be picturesque and interesting in 
the highest degree must suggest the idea of necessity, show- 
ing the devotion of the builder rather than mere luxury: We 
need to see the honest and naked life here and there protrud- 
ing. What is a fort without any foe before it, or that never 
has sustained a siege? The man whose purse is always full, 
and who can meet all demands, though he employs the most 
famousartists,can never make the most interesting country-seat. 
He does not carve from near enough to the bone.— Thoreau, 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


N EW and rare plants exhibited at the fortnightly meet- 

ings of the Royal Horticultural Society may be said 
to comprise everything of any value that is introduced into 
English gardens. Every meeting now brings large num- 
bers of exhibits such as connoisseurs delight to examine, 
and the number of certificates awarded is considerably 
greater than it was a few years ago. The meeting last 
week was, as usual, remarkable for the number of fine 
Orchids shown. ‘The following plants were of exceptional 
interest, and were awarded certificates : 

Evxopuietira ExisasetH# was shown in flower by Sir 
Trevor Lawrence. I have more than once described the 
peculiarities of this distinct and beautiful Orchid, which, as 
shown that week, is fully as handsome as it was repre- 
sented to be by its introducers. Sir Trevor’s plant bore 
two scapes each a foot long, and clothed for two-thirds of 
their length with waxy flowers two inches across, pure 
white, flushed behind with pink, the buds bright purple ; 
the lip is three-lobed, small and white, with a yellow disk. 

Denprosium FALCONERI GIGANTEUM, also from Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, is distinct in having longer and thicker pseudo- 
bulbs than the type, while the flowers are half as large 
again and richly colored. It was awarded a first-class 
certificate. 

Brassta LawRENCIANA, a handsome plant, now rare in col- 
lections, although introduced over fifty years ago. Mr. R. 
J. Measures sent a beautiful example of it, the long narrow 
segments, suggestive of spiders, and colored green, yellow 


‘and brown, with a creamy white lip, giving the plant just 


that kind of appearance which most of us associate with 
Orchids. As it had never had a certificate the committee 
awarded it one, presumably to attract attention to it. 

Epipenprum Ettisiu is a new species which will shortly 
be described in the Kew Bulletin by Mr. Rolfe from material 
supplied by Mr. W. Ellis, of Dorking, who exhibited it in 
flower at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
where it was awarded a first-class certificate. It belongs 
to the section Euepidendrum, and is very near E. longatum. 
The flowers are borne in a large elegant panicle, and are 
an inch across, colored rich rosy red. 

DENDROBIUM CREPIDATUM.—A very fine form of this old- 
fashioned, and now neglected, species was shown by Lord 
Rothschild, under the name of Tring Park variety; the 
flowers were as large again as the type, white, heavily 
tinged with rich rosy purple, the lip orange-yellow at the 
base, white in front, with a crimson apex. It was awarded 
a first-class certificate. 

Denprosium HiLpEsranpil, a new species from the Shan 
States, Upper Burma, was shown by Messrs. Low & Co. It 
has pseudo-bulbs like those of D. nobile, flowers in short 
axillary racemes on the leafless pseudo-bulbs, and each 
flower is as large as D. tortile, and colored creamy white, 
with a deep yellow velvety lip, suggestive of the lip of D. 
aureum. I have seen dried specimens of this Dendrobium 
which show that it varies considerably in the shade of yel- 
low of the sepals and petals, some being almost pure white, 
others yellow and others greenish yellow; the lip also 
varies, some of the flowers having eye-like blotches of pur- 
ple on the disk of the labellum. 

Oncipium Lucasianum, from Messrs. F, Sander & Co., may 
be called a glorified O. abortivum, the lip, the most con- 
spicuous part of the flower, measuring an inch across and 
colored rich yellow. It obtained an award of merit. 

ANTHURIUM CHAMBERLAINIANUM.—This is a very handsome 
species, which was first flowered in the collection of Mr. 
Chamberlain, M.P., after whom it was named by Dr. Mas- 
ters about twelve years ago. Mr. Chamberlain exhibited 
a plant of it last week, which was of astonishing dimen- 
sions, the heart-shaped leaf-blades, measuring three feet in 
length and width, being elevated on semi-erect straight 
thin stalks five feet long, while the spathe was nearly a foot 
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long, also‘cordate and colored dull flesh-red. It is one of 
the most striking of the large-leaved Anthuriums. There 
is a small example of it now in flower at Kew. 

RicHarDia HASTATA, shown as R. Lutwychei, is a plant 
which is likely to come into favor again in consequence of 
the interest aroused in this genus by the introduction of 
R. Pentlandii and R. Elliotiana. The first-named has me. 
dium-sized yellow spathes with a blotch of purplish-crim- 
son at the base. 

Iris Hetenaz, shown in flower by Mr. H. J. Elwes, is a 
beautiful species with large lilac flowers veined with red 
and having dark purple fall-petals. It was introduced in 
1880 from Palestine. It belongs to the Oncocyclus sec. 
tion, and is, according to Mr. Baker, very near I. Sari. 

Ir1ts Ropinsonrana, of which a description was published 
in GARDEN ARD Forgst, vol. iv., p. 352, prepared from a fine 
specimen, flowered in a sunny greenhouse at Kew in 1891, 
was shown in flower by Mr. Bartholomew, of Reading. His 
plant was small, having been grown in a pot, and the flow- 
ers were not as large as those produced at Kew. This Iris, 
however, is of greater value as a graceful foliage-plant than 
for its flowers. It is almost as large as the New Zealand 
Flax (Phormium tenax), but instead of the leaves being 
stiff they are curved and elegant. The plant is a native of 
Lord Howes Island. 

SENECIO saGiTTIFOLIus.—This fine plant is now flowering 
again at Kew, where it gets cool greenhouse treatment. | 
noted it in GaRDEN AND Forest last year as a plant likely to 
prove valuable in the garden, and especially in places 
where it could be grown permanently out-of-doors. It 
forms a large rosette of sagittate leaves, each three feet 
long and about a foot wide, with a crested midrib, and the 
flowers, which are borne in a huge corymbose panicle 
eight feet high, are white, with a yellow eye, and measure 
one anda half inches across. Mr. Gumbleton, who has 
tried it out-of-doors in his garden near Cork, writes recently : 
“T hope you will put out into the open border one or more 
of your fine young plants of Senecio sagittifolius, as it is 
quite hardy, the twenty-nine degrees of frost experienced 


here in January last having left unharmed the two plants I . 


put outside last summer. One of these is now showing three 
spikes of bloom, one from the main crown and two from 
side shoots.” The Kew plants are all offshoots from the 
plant flowered last year, the central part dying after the 
flowers faded. 

PRUNUS SERRULATA.—This is a large double-flowered Ja- 
panese Plum, which has been in cultivation at Kew about 
ten years. It is in every way as beautiful as the finest 
double-flowered Cherries, the flowers being fully one anda 
half inches across, semi-double, and white, tinged with rose. 
Small trees of it are wreathed in bloom at the present time, 
and among hosts ofall kinds of hardy Rosaceze—all flow- 
ering exceptionally well this year—they are the most at- 
tractive. P. serrulatadoes not appear to be known in 
gardens. The nearest approach to it is one sent out by 
Mr. Anthony Waterer some years ago as Cerasus Watereri, 
but in this, fine though it is, the flowers are smaller and 
slightly more tinged with pink. Certainly P. serrulata, 
which was obtained for Kew from France, is a spring-flower- 
ing tree of exceptional merit. [Cerasus Wateri is a form of 
Prunus Pseudo-Cerasus, with semi-double flowers. —Ep. ] 

Darropits aT Kew.—Probably you have heard enough 
about Daffodils for one season, but I cannot refrain from 
mentioning them again for the purpose of enforcing the 
lesson taught by their use as “bedding plants” for spring 


.effect at Kew. The large terrace garden in front of the 


Palm-house, which in summer is filled with the usual dis- 
play of red Geranium and yellow Calceolaria, is now a glori- 
ous picture of yellow, all the beds being aglow with Daffodil- 
flowers, including thousands of Emperor, Empress, Grandis, 
Cynosure, Sir Watkin, etc. These, rising out of a setting 
of well-kept rich green turf, make a charming, refined and 
uncommon display, a monotone in yellow, a color always 
effective in the garden, but especially welcome in spring. 
The Tulip and Hyacinth displays of previous years will not 
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Fig. ‘32.—Tephrosia macrantha.—See page 173. 


bear comparison with this field of golden Daffodils, At Cannas.—Mr. George Paul, the Chestnut nurseryman who 
the end of next monththey will be lifted, laid by the heels has paid special attention to the improved race of garden 
in coal-cinders to finish and ripen, and then stored for a Cannas, read a paper upon them before a recent meetin 
month or two in a shed, to be planted again in October. of the Royal Horticultural Society. He dealt chiefly wi 
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their cultural requirements and points connected with their 
improvement ; the paper is, therefore, a useful supplement 
to that read before the same society in the summer by Mr. 
Baker, of Kew, which treated upon the botany of Cannas. 
The principal breeder of these plants in recent years, 


Monsieur Crozy, of Lyons, informed Mr. Paul that he - 


began to breed them about twenty years ago with C. War- 
scewiczii and Nepalense grandiflora, and raised from them 
C. Bonnetti, a variety much appreciated at that time. Since 
then he has gradually improved the Canna in habit and 
size of flower, and by the time he raised and distributed the 
variety called Madame Crozy, one of the best ever raised, 
he had 1,500 i a from which he obtained many good 
varieties in nearly all shades of color. Recently he has 
paid special attention to the seedlings with shades of rose 
and carmine in the flowers, as well as white. Monsieur 
Vilmorin, Herr Pxitzer and Mr. Paul himself have raised 
seedling Cannas, but he modestly disclaims having pro- 
duced anything to rival Monsieur Crozy’s seedlings. The 
value of Cannas for summer gardening is certainly very 
great. In England they have become a prominent feature 
in most good gardens, the London parks and Kew growing 
them largely. They are most effective when grown in large 
beds on lawns, and I think they look best when only one 
sort fills eachbed. In greenhouses they are equally use- 
ful, and they grow and flower perfettly in a tropical house. 
The most effective plants I have seen were growing in the 
Victoria tank at Glasnevin last June, the perfect foliage and 
large richly colored flowers being charming over the water. 
Cannas are emphatically everybody’s plants. Mr. Paul 

ives the following list of the best varieties hitherto raised. 

rimson-purple : Sophie Buchner, L. H. Bailey, Alphonse 
Bouvier, Miss Sarah Hill, C. A. de Choiseuil, Victor Hugo. 
Salmon-red : President Hardy, Professor David, Cronstadt, 
Souvenir d’Asa Gray, Thomas S. Ware, The Garden. Crim- 
son-yellow : Henri L. de Vilmorin, Count deGanay. Yellow- 
edged: Paul Sigrist, Marquise d’Aigle, Admiral Gervais 
and Madame Crozy. But the greatest advance, in Mr. 
Paul’s opinion, is in the gains of the last two years in the 
new yellow-spotted varieties. The best of these are.Com- 
tesse d’Estoile, Progression, Antoine Barton and L. H. 


—: W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Spring Flowers. 


A RED-FLOWERED variety of Chionodoxa gigantea, from 

bulbs collected last year, has been flowering sparsely 
with me, but the plants give promise of being a veal addition 
to their class. The flowers are as large as those of the type, 
and in color are a deep flesh-pink, quite identical in tone with 
that of the pink-flowered forms of C. Luciliz, a few of which 
have previously found their way into cultivation. A nice 
colony of these would be very attractive in the border, and 
give a distinct effect in the early year, for which nothing ap- 
proaches them very closely in color at this season. Perhaps 
the pink forms of the Johnny-jump-ups, Dodecatheon Cleve- 
landi, of California, would produce the nearest color-effect. 
The latter, however, are not plants which are apt to be long- 
lived here, since they require dry summers. 

It is one of the natural results of the present interest in the 
spring-flowering bulbous plants that new forms are becoming 
available both from careful search in natural habitats and also 
from hybridization and new seedlings. In various places 
crosses are being made between Chionodoxas and Scillas. 
Chionoscillas they are named, with much promise of attractive 
flowers. The Siberian Scillas are also breaking into new 
colors now that white and pallid forms have been found with 
which to work. 

Iris rubro-marginata is the first dwarf-bearded Iris of the sea- 
son. This little western Asiatic species is a very dwarf plant 
with closely clustered, evergreen sickle-shaped leaves about 
two inches long. It is a vinous-purple with brownish bronzy 
reflections. The prominent crest is dark blue. The fall is 


marked with purple veinings on a yellowish ground, and a very 
bright purple signal. It has broad prominent standards and 
narrow falls, which are curiously reflexed from the centre, or, 
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more plainly, perhaps, perfectly folded. The styles have a 
purple median line with a tint or suspicion of yellow. The 
specific name comes from the reddish margins of the leaves, 
although no such margins are to be distinguished on my 
specimens. This, as established, appears to be a free-flower. 
ing species with two-flowered spathes. It appears to be akin 
to I. pumila, but is earlier in flower, and while of a very quiet 
— of beauty, is handsomer than any I. pumila yet see 
y me, ' 

Iris Sindjarensis surprised me last week by putting forth new 
flowers, after I had supposed that its season was-past. These 
flowers appeared from the nodes, and my previous observa. 
tion that it differed in this respect from I. orchioides was incor. 
rect. It certainly has maintained its habit of deliberateness, 
though the new flowers were very welcome and attractive. 

Spring came in earnest one night last week witha gentle 
warm rain. The next morning it appeared that a miracle had 
been performed. The garden had been full of life before, but 
now it was full of vigorous joyousness, and the plants and 
flowers fairly reveled in the “gery change. It is humiliating 
to one’s cultural pride to look at the changed aspects of a gar. 
den when nature suddenly supplies some genial impulse. Man 
never realizes how futile are his best efforts until his garden 
bursts out into such riotous life without any warning to him. 
And yet the annual recurrence of these transformations, so 
natural and _ so wonderful, is one of the assured pleasures 
which a garden of hardy flowers brings, and such experiences 
excite emotions which words cannot express, and suggest 
thoughts which one shrinks from spreading out in cold type. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard, 


Tulips. 


IN a bed containing a number of species of Tulips, Tulipa 
Kauffmanni is the first to flower, and,it is very distinct 
and beautiful. The large flower, borne on a short stem, is 
clear creamy yellow, with petals orange at the base, while on 
the outside they are bright crimson. There is no more dis- 
tinct Tulip than this, and it is well worthy of cultivation where 
other species are grown. It should be more generally known 
that there are many of these Tulips that are both beautiful and 
hardy in the open ground, and that they will flower year after 
ear when once planted. Of these we have the Parrot Tulips 
in quantity, T. elegans, T. cornuta (the Horned Tulip), T. 
Greigi, with prettily spotted leaves; T. Gesneriana and its 
many forms, T. Oculus solis (the Sun’s-eye Tulip) and many 
others. We have several that are new to me, of which I hope 
to make note later. 

The so-called Darwin Tulips belong to the late-blooming 
section, and they now look strong, with promise of good bloom 
later. Their chief value to us is that they come in so late in 
the season, and as they have very long stems they are useful 
to cut and put in vases for house-decoration. They are, if 
anything, hardier than the early-flowering section that are so 
much in use as bedding Tulips, and while the colors are not so 
gorgeous as those of the early single Tulips, they are much 
more varied and of softer hues. The term Darwin Tulips is 
of quite recent origin, though applied to a very old race of 
garden Tulips, heretofore known as Breeders, in the language 
of the old Tulip-fanciers. Once the value of these flowers is 
known, they cannot fail to become popular as hardy border 
bulbs, for in many respects they are capital plants fer open-air 
culture in American gardens. 

South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Orpet. 


Notes from Baden-Baden. 


"THE season of bloom for bulbous plants began here as earl 
as the first week of January, when a new species of Col- 
chicum from Asia Minor made its lively appearance; its 
flowers are small, like those of a Crocus, but of a very pleas- 
ing rose-purple, and they appear from one up to fifteen, 
making quite a bunch of flowers ; they endured seventeen de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, quite unharmed. 

Tulipa violacea, new to cultivation, and one of my introduc- 
tions docs Persia, began blooming about the first week of 
March. It is small-flowered, but the color is a brilliant ma- 
genta-red, After this flowered one of my best seedlings, a 
cross between T. Kaufmanni aurea and T. Greigi. This is 
one of the largest-flowered and most showy Tulips everseen; 
the large, thick, leathery foliage is prettily marked, like that of 
T. Greigi; the flowers are of a splendid deep yellow, with 
some stripes of scarlet inside ; outside they are deep red, with 
a yellow margin. After this came T. Kaufmanni in three va- 
rieties, all good early Tulips. Then followed T. cuspidata, ke 
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sogdiana, T. lanata and T. Sintinisii, which, on account of their 
earliness, are all welcome additions. 

Among Snowdrops I find Galanthus Caucasicus grandis the 
very best ; it is early enough, of purest white, and a most ro- 
pust and healthy grower. 

Muscari Freynianum must be named among the best Grape 
Hyacinths ; it is a very large form of M. lingulatum, with tur- 
quoise-blue flowers. M. Szovitsianum subceruleum is a 
showy variety with pale sky-blue flowers. M. polyanthum, 
with bright ultramarine spikes of very large size, I consider 
as one of the best of all. An ultramarine-colored Bellevalia 
was very showy, and is a most interesting plant, the broad 
leaves carefully close and protect the buds from frosts. 

Fritillarias, although lacking in bright colors, are, neverthe- 
less, attractive. The first to come out was F. Raddeana, from 
the slopes of the Kasbeck. It yo to the Imperialis group, 
and has straw-yellow flowers of a different form from those of 
the type. This is likely to cause a revolution in the re. al 
rialis strain when once it is carefully hybridized. F. Kotschy- 
ana affinis is a remarkably showy species; it is a dwarf plant 
with flowers two inches across of a dark vinous-red color, with 

ler markings. F. alpina is small, but very pretty, the bells 
al chocolate, with a bright yellow rim, and yellow inside. 
1 am wondering what a new species will turn out from the 
Black Mountains in India. It belongs to the Macrophylla 
group, and has leaves an inch broad by nearly four feet long. 
Neither must F. minor be despised; I have here specimens 
two feet and a half high which attract attention by their sombre 
blackish bells. The Major form of F. Meleagris alba is a 
fine plant, some individuals having stems three feet tall. 

Baden-Baden. Max Leichtlin. 


Chrysanthemums. 


PECIMEN plants are now well established in six-inch pots, 
and are plunged in sand in a cold frame and freely exposed 
during fine weather. Here they make healthy growth for the 
flowering season. A consideration no less important than an 
abundance of good flowers, is fine foliage well down to the 
pots. Plants which have been forced in a close atmosphere, or 
unduly excited by stimulants during the earlier stages, never 
finish well. We use only moderately rich soil and trust to the 
judicious application of stimulants when the pots are filled 
with roots, toward the end of August. Even then the amount 
and frequency of application is varied according to the needs 
of particular varieties. Some, like Hicks Arnold, G. W. Childs 
and Joseph H. White, can take stimulants two or three times a 
week, while lvory and Cullingfordii are overdone with more 
than one application. 

About the middle of May we shall transfer the plants to the 
blooming pots. Our soil is a rather light and moderately rich 
loam. Lime in some form should be an ingredient, and bone- 
meal, lime-rubbish or wood-ashes will supply this requirement 
very well. We pot light, as in the earlier stages there is less 
danger of overwatering, a risk to be carefully avoided, since a 
serious loss of foliage is sure to follow ; and later, whenstim- 
ulants are applied, the plants will become waterlogged, unless 
the drainage is good, an equally unfavorable circumstance. 

Stopping is an important operation not generally well under- 
stood. No regular periods can be named for this work, but it 
should be done almost every day, as soon asa shoot is ob- 
served outgrowing the others. The idea is to keep the plants 
evenly balanced. It should never be necessary to stop a plant 
“hard,” as the shoots do not thus break as well as when merely 
the tips are taken. Neither can any date be named to discon- 
tinue this operation. Golden Ball, Ivory, Duchess of Con- 
naught, L. Canning and W. H. Lincoln naturally make good 
specimens, and need scarcely any attention after July, while 
G. W. Childs, Hicks Arnold, Mr. H. Cannell, Fascination, Cul- 
lingfordii and Mrs. W. G. Newitt should have run-away shoots 
stopped as late as the end of August. It need hardly be stated 
that a few stakes should be put about the plants to steady them 
against severe wind, and rain storms. 

We always give all new varieties an equal chance with the 
tried kinds until their transfer into blooming pots; with 
the old varieties as a guide, we seldom fail in selecting 
from the new kinds those most suitable for specimens. The 
following new or recentkinds we shall give an extended trial: 
lora, Mademoiselle Therése Rey, Amber —. Madame 
Octavie Mirabeau, Mrs. J. G. Ills, Sans Peur, Temptation, Eda 
Prass, Ernst Rieman, Achilles, Laredo, Prairie Rose, Major 
Bonnafon, A. H. Fewkes, Mrs. M. W. Redfield, Gloriana, Fas- 
cination and Clinton Chafaut. Duplicates of all the newer 
varieties rooted since distribution can be sufficiently tested in 
six or seven-inch pots and stopped to about ten blooms, and 
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many will make very neat specimens, Florists find such 
eww very salable ; and plants of this size are convenient for 
eeping over for stock. 

Cuttings for exhibition blooms should be put in at once, but 
for general decorative purposes toward the end of the month 
is early enough. Some florists, who have a good home trade 
for blooms of moderate size, find it pays better to root the plants 
in June. They are planted later, and correspondingly closer. 
The soft tips are preferable and should not be sheoel to wilt, 
but should be putin, lot by lot, and well watered and shaded. 

Cuttings should be — saturated and shaded inthe day- 
time, but aired at night for about ten days, when the should 
be ina fair way for rooting. Buteven then they should not be 
allowed to wilt. When rooted, it has been our practice to pot 
into three-inch size, but a very successful grower, Mr, Brydon, 
of Yarmouthport, Massachusetts, tells me he has better suc- 
cess by putting them in flats, as they can be moved with their 
roots in better condition for taking hold of the soil than when 
they are pot-bound. We shall give his plan a trial. We use 
the same compost as for pot plants and feed them mugh in the 
same way. For exhibition blooms ten inches apart is not too 
much to allow ; for later planting less will do. 

Wellesley, Mass. ' TT. D. Hatfield, 


Caladiums. 


AMONG greenhouse-plants grown for their foliage alone 
none are more beautiful than the ornamental-leaved 
Caladiums. They are most serviceable as house-plants during 
summer, as they last well, and do not require the constant 
changing that flowering plants do when used in the dwelling- 
house. The more recent varieties of Caladiums, known here 
as the Brazilian kinds, are most beautiful, and I never remem- 
ber seeing better ones than those exhibited at Chicago last 
year. Some of the sorts have little green in the leaves, the 
texture being thin and transparent, delicately tinted with rose- 
color on pale creamy white grounds. These are very hand- 
some, but liable to injury by exposure to the direct rays of the 
sun in the greenhouses. In Florida, I am told, these plants are 
hardy, and it seems that where Crotons can be used as sum- 
mer bedding-plants, Caladiums may also be expected to do 
well and to make a good effect, if given a shady position and 
rich moist soil. In this state neither the Crotons nor Cala- 
diums are a great success as outdoor plants, and cannot be 
grown as I saw them in Washington last year, where, in the 
Botanic Gardens, they were as happy outdoors as they are in 
greenhouses here. The nights are too cool here, even in 
summer, for them to be used successfully to any great extent. 
This is a good time to obtain good dry bulbs of these plants 
if they can be started in a nice warm house and be grown on 
without a check. But if a good heat cannot be had early in the 
year, it is better not to start them until later on. A rich light 
soil is desirable ; loam and the material from a spent Mush- 
room-bed, made porous with sand, makes a rich soil that these 
plants delight in. They will be greatly benefited by manure- 
water later in the season. In the fall, when the leaves begin 
to decay and show signs of ripening off; is a critical period, and 
the plants then require the same careful attention or the bulbs 
willnot ripen properly. They must havea good sunny position, 
even when no longer ornamental and when all the leaves 
have died off. I find it is best to shake the bulbs outand store 
them away in dry sand in a warm place. Last year they were 
put in the boiler cellar, and they came out in fine condition 
this spring. A temperature below fifty-five degrees for any 
length of time is fatal to these highly colored and delicate va- 
rieties of later introduction. E, O. Orpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 
Double-flowered Nelumbiums. 


THE list of cultivated varieties of Nymphza in this country 

has been increasing very rapidly for some years. This 
has not been the case with Nelumbiums. Besides our native 
Nelumbo lutea, only four or five desirable kinds are found in 
our gardens. Beautiful double-flowering varieties undoubtedly 
exist in Japan, but they seem difficult to obtain. Very soon 
after I began to make aquatic plants a specialty I made stren- 
uous efforts to add them to my collection. Many times I have 
imported tubers, but on flowering they proved to be single, 
and no improvement on those already in cultivation. I have 
seen the statement somewhere that the Japanese are loath to 
send their best varieties of these plants out of the country. 
My experience would seem to show that there may be some 
ground for believing this tobe true. A few years ago I ob- 
tained some seeds from the collection of an American ama- 
teur in Japan, and among many seedlings raised from these . 
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two really double-flowered forms appeared, which-have been 
‘flowering for several seasons. They are as hardy, robust and 
free-blooming as the single-flowered varieties. One is pure 
white, with a hundred petals of all sizes, while still showing the 
seed-receptacle and many yellow stamens in the centre, reliev- 
ing it from that stiffness and formality which is sometimes the 
fault of double flowers. Thesecond variety has eighty petals 
of a bright deep rose color, similar to that of the Rose, Paul 
Neyron, the nearest approach to red of any variety in cultiva- 
tion here. 

They form a pleasing variety which will be appreciated by 
all who are making collections of these plants and other 


aquatics. 
s Angeles, Calif. E. D. Sturtevant. 


The Vegetable-garden. 


“7 BE genial weather experienced for some days past has had 

a quickening effect on the vegetable-garden. Peas and 
other early seeds, which remained in an almost dormant state 
during the first half of April, are now growing rapidly. The 
expectations of an early spring, however, will not be realized, 
as vegetation was more advanced a year ago to-day than it now 
is. Peas, when through the ground, require careful hoeing. 
Break the soil up fine, so that in two or three days they can.be 
quickly and efficiently molded up. In molding up earlier rows 
care should be taken not to draw the soil tightly up against the 
plants nor too high. The proper practice is to draw it up so 
as to form slight ridges on both sides of the rows in such a 
manner that the tender young plants are in a slight hollow be- 
tween them. When fine soil is drawn up in this way the 
crumbs which roll down toward the base of the plants will be 
sufficient for absolute contact with them. Successional sow- 
ings of Peas should be made every ten days at least, and main- 
crop sorts, such as Champion of England, can be put in at the 
same time as the earlier varieties, which will be cleared away 
before the others come into bearing. After this date a moister 
piece of ground should be chosen than was needed for the 
earlier sowings. 

In this section we do not find it safe to sow String Beans 
before the middle of May; if an early picking is desired, 
one or two hot-bed sashes may be utilized for the purpose. 
Early Mohawk and Red Valentine we have found serviceable 
kinds, for successive sowings throughout the season, the last- 
mentioned being the favorite. Additional sowings can now be 
made of Beet, Parsnip, Turnip, Carrot, Salsify, Chicory and 
herbs in variety. Among Lettuces, we have found Satisfaction 
and Black-seeded Tennis-ball the least likely to run to seed 

rematurely in hot weather. A sowing of Cos Lettuce and 

ndive may also now be made. If possible, a moist and par- 
tially shaded piece of ground should be allotted to Lettuce. 
The finest heads are obtained from frames where abundance 
of water can be given. It is an excellent plan to remove the 
sashes altogether after the middle of May and run lath shad- 
ings over the plants during the heat of the day. 
omato-plants should have ample room, so that they will 
not become spindly. A cold frame is the best place for them 
after this date, although we cannot with safety plant them out 
before May 2oth in this latitude. Stout and stocky plants should 
always be ready tostart with. Egg-plants and Peppers, if planted 
out in a moderately warm frame, will make excellent plants by 
the third week in May. Sweet-potatoes are grown but little in 
this state, but last season Yellow Nansemond proved quite 
satisfactory ; slips ought to be put at once into a gentle hot- 
’ bed, if not already started. A light sandy soil suits Sweet-po- 
tatoes best, and the slips ought to be planted on ridges, a few 
inches above the ground-level ; the beginning of June is as 
early as we can set them out here. Muskmelons and Cucum- 
bers, started in bits of turf about four inches square ina hot- 
bed, and planted out under hand-lights about the middle of 
May, will give much earlier fruit than plants from seed sown 
out-of-doors. For outdoor sowing, if small frames or hand- 
lights are not at disposal, sheets of glass laid over the hollowed 
space containing the seeds will help them on materially. Be- 
fore Celery-plants become crowded in the boxes into which 
they have been pricked, they should be planted out in frames. 
Three or four inches of rotted manure, with a dressing of fine 
loam over it, will suit them admirably, and they should have 
copious watering. When transplanted to the open ground the 
lants can be lifted with large balls adhering to them, which 
is impossible when ae are planted hap-hazard in any ordinary 
compost which the sashes.may happen to contain. 

A sowing of Brussels Sprouts should be made early in May. 
This excellent vegetable is not nearly so much grown as it 
should be. At the sametime additional sowings may be made 
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of Cabbage and Cauliflower. A pinch of dwarf green Curleq 
Borecole ought not to be omitted ; this is the hardiest of the 
Brassica family, and stood the past winter without any protec. 
tion here. A very useful vegetable at this season is the Leek, 
Musselburgh is the best variety, and the present is a good time 
to make a sowing of the same. Early planted Cauliflowers 
should be well watered in dry weather, or many “ buttons” 
will be the result. About May roth we make our first sowin 
of Sweet Corn, first crop Sugar and White Cory being the 
kinds used. As soon as Onions can be traced in the rows 
clearly, the hoe or hand cultivator should be used to stir the 
soil, and this treatment should be given to all early plants, 
Frames will need constant attention in watering and ventilat. 
ing at this season, as a few minutes of neglect may be the un- 
doing of days of patient labor. 

W. N. Craig, 


Taunton, Masg, 


Correspondence. 


Notes from North Carolina. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Referring to Mr. Joseph Meehan’s list of shrubsin bloom 
in Germantown in April (see page 160), and comparing it 
with the season in Boston, you properly say it is very difficult 
to make a calendar for our big country. Lonicera fragran- 
tissima, which Mr. Meehan reported.in bloom, begins to 
flower here soon after Christmas, and perfumes our lawnsall 
through January and February. The mildness of the past win. 
ter is shown by the fact that the Birds-foot Violet, which usually 
blooms here in March and April, and, in fact, is still blooming, 
began to show flowers on the sunny sides of the woods ela 
in January. The naked flowering sorts of Magnolia were all in 
gorgeous bloom here when the March freeze closed them out 
for the year. Wistaria Sinensis was at its best at the same 
time. Jasminum nudiflorum gave us most of its flowers in 
January, and the Japan Quince was blooming by the last 
of the same month and kept it up into March. Pyrus coro- 
naria was superb when the freeze struck it. How we wish our 
Peaches had been ‘just opening their flowers” in April. The 
poor things had fruit set on them when the ice came. 

Every spring’s experience satisfies me that it is wise here 
never to prune Grape-vines until March. True, they bleed, 
but this is trivial compared with the damage a late freeze may 
do. Vines pruned last fall and early in the winter pushed 
strongly and were unfolding tender leaves at the time of the 
late freeze. In a vineyard of 20,000 vines we deferred the 
pruning until middle of March. The buds were hardly 
swollen when the cold came, and the result is slight 
injury. 

One of the most showy shrubs in bloom when the cold came 
was Zanthoceras sorbifolius, a shrub seldom seen, but far 
superior to many of the Spirzeas. Its flowers are borne in long 
racemes, white, with reddish centre. The finely cut foliage is 
suggestive ofour China-trees. The freeze destroyed its flowers, 
of course, but the foliage proved very resistant and now looks 
as handsome as ever. One of the most reliable of the rather 
tender shrubs here, which usually escapes damage from spring 
frosts, because it persistently refuses to start until the 
weather is settled, is the Czsalpina, which, later on, gives usa 
profusion of its showy yellow flowers with protruding red an- 
thers. These shrubs are much more hardy than,is generally 
supposed. Though injured, they survived the cold of January, 
1893. The older trees of Sterculia Platanifolia lost many of 
their upper shoots at the same time, and were so pruned by 
the cold as to give them a scrubby top while leafless. The 
younger trees seemed to escape better. This extremely rapid- 
growing tree forms a striking object, either in foliage or leaf- 
less, because of the smooth greenness of the bark, even on quite 
old stems. The people here call it ‘‘ Japan Varnish-tree,” and 
also call the Paulownia imperialis the ‘‘ Cotton-tree,” because 
of the resemblance of its seed-vessels to the unopened ball of 
cotton. Just now this tree, too, is clothed with flowers. 
Albizzia Julibrissin has completely run wild with us. I stum- 
bled on it allthrough the field and woods, and near the city 
the Paulownia is nearly as plenty. Ejichornia crassipes has 
survived the winter in our open pond, and just now seems to 
be the favorite breeding-places for the young of the dragon- 
flies, which swarm in the water about their roots. We always 
keep a few of these Wates Hyacinths over in the greenhouse 
in tubs, to guard against loss, and transfer them to shallow 
water in the pond in spring. They bloom better, however, 
when crowded ina tubthaninthe pond. . 

Some time since GARDEN AND Forest mentioned that! 
had urged the use of galvanized wire-netting for Peas five 
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years ago. I would add that the netting I then used is still in use 
and jooks as good as ever. I would not allow any one to use 
the unsightly pea-brush in my garden, if done without cost to 
me. The netting cost three-fourths of a cent the square foot 


oer! “<e ago. W. F. Massey. 


Notes from a Missouri Garden. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The worst spring ‘“ backset” ever known in south- 
west Missouri has passed away, leaving me more firmly con- 
vinced than ever of the value of our wild plants for domesti- 
cation in the garden. After the icy weather was over, I took 
a two-days’ journey over parts of this and the adjoining county 
of Benton, in northern Arkansas. Everywhere was evidence 
of serious damage. One-third of the Peach-trees were killed 
outright, the too-forward leaves of the Crab-apples, Lilacs and 
Roses were still clinging to the bushes, cris as by fire, and 
early gardens were practically ruined. From the time we left 
Oak Lawn behind us, until we reached home again, we saw 
not a solitary cultivated flower, excepting those in windows ; 
and yet the woods and valleys were gay with bud and bloom. 
There were various species of Violas, Phlox, Dicentras, Del- 
phiniums, Claytonias, Polemoniums and Anemones, together 
with buddin Redéchiheana. Camassias and Aquilegias, varied 
and plentiful enough to have made beautiful every one of the 
empty, frost-scorched yards we passed. How many so-called 
garden flowers have we that would endure such hardship as 
these wildings have done and yet show no trace of suffering ? 
Of course, we must have the Holland bulbs, which make rain- 
bows of our early gardens, and many other beauties from 
abroad; but these sturdy natives, if less showy, are not less 
charming, and they add a touch of home poetry to the spring 

rden which, to me, seems indispensable. And how easy it 
isto get them! A trip to the woodland or meadow—itself an 
occasion of delight—a few moments’ work with spade or hoe, 
and a basketful of plants is secured that will blossom in next 
spring’s garden with such frost-defying exotics as Scillas and 


A if : 
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Sechium edule. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—I read with interest your note on the Chocho, Sechium 
edule, in No. 321, Another popular name of this fruit in 
tropical countries, where it is much grown, is Chayota, and in 
Louisiana it is commonly known as Vegetable Pear. An in- 
teresting fact not mentioned in your note is that the fruit often 
germinates before it drops from the vine, or after it is gath- 
ered and laid away. The blossom-end opens a little, and a 
strong shoot comes forth that will grow several inches in 
length before withering. In propagating, the whole fruit is 
planted, preferably one that has thus sprouted. 

A correspondent in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, has grown this 
vegetable for a great many years, and first called my attention 
to it. She mulches the old root in the fall, and in the spring it 
sprouts up vigorously and fruits freely. I have tried it two or 
three times in this state, but each time the vine withered and 
died before reaching the fruiting-stage, and suddenly, as if at- 
tacked at the root by some insect. A neighbor had better suc- 
cess with it, raising a vine which produced a quantity of fruit; 
but it failed to appear above ground the secondyear. Perhaps 
the light sandy soil of this state is not so congenial to it as a 
heavier one. The fruit, cooked in the same manner as squash, 
was equally as palatable. If itcan be depended upon to grow and 
fruit in this state it would make a very valuable addition toour 


tabl 
wegetable gardens Walter N. Pike. 


Jessamine, 


Recent Publications. 


Landscape-gardening in Japan. By Josiah Conder. Kelly 
—— Yokohama, and Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

ork. 

The author of this work was for some years Professor of 
Architecture and Architect to the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment, and he has, therefore, had exceptional facilities 
for studying the different phases of Japanese art. One of 
his books, entitled Flowers of Japan and the Art of Floral 
Arrangement, is, altogether, the best English treatise on 
a subject in which the Japanese are recognized masters. 
Something like a year ago the first volume of the present 
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work appeared, and it was reviewed in vol. vi., page 418, 
of GaRDEN AND Forest. We there explained that the present 
school of landscape-gardening in Japan has hardly any- 
thing in common with our own ideas of the art; that the 
Japanese gardeners do not attempt to reproduce natural 
scenes, but to arrange natural and artificial objects with a 
view to their symbolical and ceremonial significance ; and 
inasmuch as western nations are ignorant of Japanese tra- 
ditions, we can have no clear idea of the esoteric meaning of 
a garden which to an educated native may speak in intel- 
ligible language of poetry, religion, philosophy or history. 
To our uninstructed eyes there is little that is restful in the 
multiplicity of detail in these gardens, and little that makes 
appeal to ourimagination either in the way of pleasing motive 
or of broad and dignified treatment. Nevertheless, the reader 
will find very much in thesubject tointerest him by its strange- 
ness and novelty, and much that will enlarge or moglify his 
conceptions of the nature and functions of Japanese art. 
He will find, for example, a long chapter devoted to stones, 
their sex (for most inanimate objects in Japanese gardens 
are either male or female), their nomenclature and symbol- 
ism. He will gather few ideas which he can make use of 
in our own gardens from this chapter, or from others, on 
lanterns, pagodas, water basins and wells, but he will see 
that to the Japanese there is a profound meaning in what 
he would consider trivial. But, on the other hand, he will 
find accounts of arrangements which are beautiful in 
themselves apart from their symbolic significance ; and in 
the figures where stepping-stones are used instead of gravel 
walks, in the chapters on gates and enclosures, in the illus- 
trations of neat and trim bamboo fences he will find 
many devices which he would like to transplant into our 
own parks and gardens. 

What we have said applies exclusively to the art of gar- 
dening as at present practiced in Japan. In former years 
there were gardens there designed either by Chinese artists 
or by Japanese who were under Chinese influence which 
are still models of beauty as we understand it. Mr. Conder 
has written comparatively little about these parks, because 
they are not distinctively Japanese, and a treatise on their 
artistic qualities and value would be a discussion of the 
canons of the best landscape-art as it is found in America 
and Europe. Again, the diagrams and illustrations of the 
first volume, which are taken from Japanese works, while 
they are adequate to aid in explaining the text, are too 
coarse and rude to set forth the refinements of natural 
scenery. 

Readers will welcome, therefore, what is really a 
second volume of Mr. Conder’s work, but what is called a . 
supplement to his original treatise. This volume is a collec- 
tion of excellent heliographic plates reproduced from photo- 
graphs of garden-scenes by Mr. K. Ogawa. The scenes illus- 
trated in some of these plates are described in the earlier 
volume, but all the pictures in the new volume are ac- 
companied by good descriptive text. Among them are 
some beautiful examples of natural scenery as well as 
typical illustrations of the best garden-work of the earlier 
and better style of the country. All of them are interest- 
ing and well executed, but some of the garden scenes 
can hardly be called beautiful subjects, while in a few 
instances the lines of certain architectural features and 
the stone margins of artificial water make a singularly 
disagreeable impression. The volume, however, is of it- 
self a beautiful work of art, and it is a most helpful sup- 
plement to the original text. In reality it broadens the’ 
scope of the work, so that it covers a region which the 
native drawings could not illustrate, although they are 
perfectly competent to explain the technical matter of the 
earlier volume. The two volumes taken together form the 
most complete and satisfactory treatise in our language 
which has yet been attempted on Japanese gardening ; 
and this means a great deal, for, as we have before said, 
these people, so remarkable for a subtle perception of 
beauty, find in their gardens the truest expression or re- 
flection of their own character and its limitations. 














Notes. 


The variegated form of Evonymus radicans has been con- 
siderably used of late years for covering walls, but the green- 
leaved form, trained to a fence or climbing up a rock, is much 
more beautiful, especially when it is planted in good deep soil. 
It then makes a luxuriant growth, and its bright foliage and 
early flowers are very effective. 


During the present year and in former volumes we have 
often spoken of the beauty of Iris orchioides as a spring-flow- 
ering plant. A dozen of them planted last year are still making 
a beautiful show in the Daffodil season. The bright yellow 
flowers are held up on stems a foot or more in height, and the 
foliage is broad and vigorous, so that the whole plant has an 
— of sturdy vigor which some of the earlier species 
lack. 


Just now the large, yellow, ball-like flower-clusters of Ber- 
beris (Mahonia) Aquifolium are very effective, and specimens 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, attract much attention from vis- 
itors. his is a hard climate for broad-leaved evergreens, and 
the foliage of this Mahonia often turns brown in the winter, 
but when planted in this latitude, where it is shaded from the 
sun in winter, it usually does well, and when planted in a 
southerly exposure a few evergreen boughs or some similar 
protection is advisable. 


It has always been a matter of discussion whether or not it 
is best to take out the fruiting wood from Raspberry or Black- 
berry plants as soon as the crop is off. It has been generally 
argued that the old canes are rather a detriment to the new 
ones, since they crowd them and do not allow free develop- 
ment of the plants, and that the old wood can hardly have any 
value after the fruit is off, and perhaps weakens the plant by 
taking from the soil the nutriment needed to ripen it up. An 
experiment was made last year at the Illinois station, in which 
the old wood was left in one row until spring, while the corre- 
sponding rows on each side of it were cleaned out in the usual 
way. The result of this single trial was that the first row 
yielded seventy-three quarts of good fruit, while the rows from 
which the old wood had been taken out a year before yielded 
forty-one and forty-eight quarts respectively. This points to 
the probability, at least, that the old, but living, canes are of 
some advantage to the new growth. 


In one of his letters from the Columbian Exposition to GAR- 
DEN AND FOorEST, last year, Professor Bailey stated that the 
display of vegetables made by the state of New York was the 
most varied and interesting of any in Chicago. It was supplied 
by the State Experiment Station at Geneva, and an interesting 
bulletin, prepared by the horticulturist of that station, gives 
the methods in which the vegetables were grown and shipped. 
The record is made still more interesting by the fact that the 
different varieties of the various vegetables are tabulated alpha- 
betically, with accurate notes as to their earliness, productive- 
ness, quality and other points of excellence. In the special 
details for cultivating different vegetables many excellent hints 
about methods for preparing the soil, training the plants, fer- 
tilizing, protecting against insects, preparing the vegetables 
for exhibition by blanching, etc., are given, so that the bulletin, 
which is numbered 69 of the new series, is really a valuable 
little manual forthe vegetable-garden. 


A hundred acres of Sweet Peas, making a sea of beautiful 
color and gales of sweet odor, is what the visitor finds on the 
estate of Mr. Timothy Hopkins, Menlo Park, California. Sixty- 
four distinct varieties are raised here for seed this year, and 
the business is constantly growing. Obviously, if Apple Blos- 
som, or Captain of the Blues or any other given variety, was 
grown last year, the same variety must be planted this year on 
the same ground in order to ensure constant purity of the 


stock, for volunteer plants will come up in great numbers the. 
oO 


next season. If one acre of Apple Blossom was grown last 

ear and two acres are needed this year, new land which has 

ad no other variety of Peas on it must be occupied, and there- 
fore a grower who expects his business to increase must ar- 
range his sowings for several years to come. From that part 
of the Pea-farm which is devoted to supply the market with 
flowers, these are cut every day and the plants are kept in 
bloom for months in succession. The flowers on the plants 
whichare raised forseed, however, are never cut for market, 
but are left until the pods ripen when the plants are cut and 
threshed by horse-power. 


The effect on strawberries of the cold weather several weeks 
ago is felt in their scarcity and consequent high price, and it 
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is not expected they will sell at popular prices until the 
ripening of the crop north of Maryland and Virginia. As with 
vegetables, strawberries from the far south are out of favor 
and bring comparatively low prices. A common price for 
good berries from Charleston and northward has been thirty- 

ve cents a quart box, and the best seen here this year, from 
Virginia and Maryland, on Saturday sold at fifteen cents above 
this price. Late holdings of selected Catawba grapes, packed 
in three-pound boxes, cost twenty-five cents, and their fresh. 
ness and flavor are surprising. The last California Easter 
Beurré pears were.in high favor, as much as ten dollars a box 
being offered for them last week. Large supplies of winter. 
green berries are noted in some of the fruit-stores. These 
come from remote parts of the New England states, and be. 
sides being eaten out of hand are in some demand for sauce, 
They sell at the low price of fifteen cents a quart. 


In a recent article on the fruit and vegetable trade it was 
stated in the yee of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 
that New York is in all probability the greatest fruit and veg- 
etable market in the world. It is so much the largest city in 
this country that it is unnecessary to examine the statistics of 
its trade in these articles of food. In the Old World there are 
larger cities, but their people do not eat anything like the 
amount of fruit that we do, and it is only necessary to recog- 
nize these general facts to reach the conclusion that nowhere 
else in the world is there anything like the traffic in fruits and 
vegetables, especiaily early vegetables, that there is here. 
This view is certainly borne out bs the profusion and variety 
now seen in our markets. Among northern winter vegetables, 
parsnips, carrots, beets, cabbage, salsify, Brussels sprouts and 
turnips are still abundant and cheap, while Kalamazoo celery 
may be had for twenty-five cents a root, and Vineland sweet- 
potatoes at $6a barrel. Of the spring vegetables, asparagus 
was, last week, in greatest abundance in the markets. An ex- 

rimental shipment of this vegetable from California showed 
ittle deterioration from the three-thousand-mile journey, be- 
yond a suggestion of being water-soaked on the cut ends, and 
the quality was fair. It sold for twenty-five cents a bunch. 
Asparagus is now coming from all the coast section north of 
Charleston. Large stalks from Virginia and New Jersey bring 
as much as forty cents a bunch. The first few small bunches 
of tender shoots from Oyster Bay, Long Island, sold quickly on 
Saturday for seventy-five cents each. Boston hot-house cu- 
cumbers maintain the price of the past three months, the best 
selling for fifteen cents each. Mushrooms are now plentiful 
at fifty cents a quart. Hot-house tomatoes sell at forty cents a 
pound, a higher price than they would bring so late in the 
season but for the small supply of first-class tomatoes from 
southern gardens. The latest addition to the large variety of 
new crop vegetables from the south are turnips from North 
Carolina, and flat*and crook-neck squashes from northern 
Alabama. Large and fully ripened Florida tomatoes are 
twenty-five cents a quart, and a poorer quality may be had at 
ten cents for a box supposed to contain that quantity. A choice 
quality of string beans of the green and fancy wax varieties, 
brought through on express trains, are altogether superior to 
those shipped on steamers, and bring correspondingly higher 
prices. Peas, while quoted at wholesale at a considerable 
advance over the “ee for Florida peas several weeks ago, 
continue to sell at the same retail price, one dollara peck. The 
first cargo of Egyptian onions arrived last week ; although of 
harsh flavor they are useful here during the six weeks between 
the close of the Bermuda onion season and the marketing of 
the eastern-shore crop. The Egyptian onions are remark- 
able for their keeping qualities, remaining in good condition 
in the warehouses for three and four months of our summer 
weather, and some of them held over in cold storage since 
last spring are stillin sound condition. The five hundred and 
odd sacks of 112 pounds, already sold, brought $3.25 apiece. 
As many as 5,000 sacks will arrive during this week, so that 
this high price is but temporary. 





Mr. Myron A. Hunt, after a long period of ill health and sud- 
denly overwhelmed with grief on account of his wife, who had 
just been pronounced incurably insane, took his own life last 
week at his home in Terre Haute, Indiana. Mr. Hunt was one 
of the most successful and respected florists of the country, 
and had been for ten years Treasurer of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists. His book, How to .Grow Cut Flowers, is 
especially valuable as a record of his own experience, and a 
revised edition of it has lately been published. Mr. Hunt was 
a man of high principle, modest, generous and true. He was 
born in Sunderland, Massachusetts, in 1838. 


